unusual for honesty, loyalty and strict consideration of
the good of the State, was accumulating a modest fortune
by means which would earn ten years hard labour for the
men who now admire him as the model of an efficient
public servant.

During the war there had been much talk of cowardice,
treachery and inefficiency. No doubt all of these existed,
for it was a war, but the Dutch successes at the end were
overwhelmingly due to a preponderance of wealth. The
Netherlands spent twice as much as Charles, and they did
it without straining their credit. When at the end Charles
was borrowing money wherever he could get it and the
wits were picturing him walking through the City hat
in hand requesting small loans, he had to pay ten per cent,
for what he could find. The Dutch could borrow any
amount at two and a half, and the usual rate that bankers
paid their depositors was six.

The disasters of the war years had struck England so low
financially that two years after the fire, only eight hundred
houses had been rebuilt in London. An undue proportion
of them were ale-houses. Three years of peace so restored
the country's trade that the people were flourishing; all the
City except the churches was rebuilt and men were more
prosperous than they had ever been before. Yet the Ex-
chequer was entirely in the hands of the bankers and tax
farmers. Both were regarded as necessary evils. The gov-
ernment could not collect taxes; obviously that was better
done by private persons. So the farmers paid a flat sum and
then proceeded to make a nice profit by wringing from the
taxable source a good deal more than they had paid. After
all it was a system that seemed to have worked very well
in ancient Babylon.

The bankers, who were still goldsmiths and knew more
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